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ART IN LONDON. 




HE South Kensington Museum, which we hold to 
be at once the most delightful and precious trea- 
sury of everything pertaining to the growth of 
English Art and Art-education, has recently re- 
ceived a valuable addition to its treasures in a 
collection of water-colour paintings, the bequest 
of the late William Smith, sometime deputy- 
chairman of the National Portrait-Gallery. This collection, which 
has just now been thrown open to the public, consists of 222 
paintings, ranging from Cozens, Girtin, and Turner, to living art- 
ists, and comprises no fewer than seventy-five examples of artists 
previously unrepresented in the Museum galleries. In addition to 
this acceptable contribution, to what is now, perhaps, the most 
complete historical collection of the works of British painters in 
water-colours in existence, the Library of the Department of Art 
has received from the same source a bequest of 1,000 books rela- 
ting to the Fine Arts, some of which are exceedingly rare and 
valuable. We have difficulty in restraining oiir pen from dwell- 
ing once again upon the vast amount of care, attention, learn- 
ing, and money, lavished by the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, and it may be added private individuals, in making " South 
Kensington " worthy of the wealth, cultivation, and intellect, of 
Great Britain. "It would be something like presumptive egotism to 
say that it is altogether the most interesting and delightful public 
resort in Europe ; but that it is near akin to it, that it displays in 
small space the most thorough, and varied, and pleasing collection 
of Art-treasures to be found in Europe we think that few who have 
made themselves acquainted with its numberless excellences will be 
prepared to gainsay. The Louvre contains more priceless paint- 
ings ; the National Gallery more curious illustrations of European 
art ; other Continental Museums possess, perhaps, a greater variety 
of famous pictures ; the British Museum encloses more wonderful 
store of archasological treasures ; but nowhere do we find such 
exhaustive research of the Art of to-day exemplified as in the 
rooms and galleries of the South Kensington Museum. An illus- 
tration of our meaning may be found in the fact that the historical 
collection of Japanese porcelain and pottery recently exhibited at 
Philadelphia has reached its final destination in one of the South 
Kensington corridors, where it daily attracts the wonderment and 
admiration of Londoners. The last valuable bequest of Mr. 
Smith, marking as it does the progress of the art of painting in 
water-colour in England from the middle of the last century to the 
present time, is worthy evidence of the public-spirited munificence 
which tends so greatly to foster and encourage the love of Art in 
this country. To those who may be interested in the subject, the 
South Kensington Museum at present contains the most elaborate 
and complete representation of the birth, childhood, and manhood, 
of that love in so far as it has relation to the interesting and beau- 
tiful branch of Art known as drawing in water-colours. 

The internal decorating of rooms by artists of repute, which is 
becoming a recognised though expensive addition of English 
household art, has received some share of public notice lately 
through the successes in this direction of Mr. Whistler, of whose 
Academy contributions we have generally written in terms of high 
commendation. This gentleman has been recently engaged in the 
decoration of the dining-room of one of the mansions fronting the 
southern part of Hyde Park, where it skirts the Kensington road. 
The largest latitude was, we understand, permitted the artist in the 
choice of style and design, and he determined on making the deco- 
ration a harmony in blue and gold, and to use that exquisitely- 
beautiful bird, the peacock, as a means of carrying out this ar- 
rangement. Taking the ingenious artist's own explanation, a 
pattern invented from the eye of the peacock (portions of concen- 
tric circles) is displayed on the ceiling spreading from the lamps ; 
between them, in panels, is a pattern devised from the gorgeous 
breast-feathers ; and these two patterns are repeated throughout 
the room. In the concave moulding the eye-ornament is seen 
running along beneath the small breastwork or feathers. On the 
lowest shelf the eye is again seen, and on the shelf above these 
patterns are combined the eye, the breastwork, and the throat. 



Beginning again from a rich blue carpet on the floor, the dado ex- 
hibits the breastwork, blue on gold, while above, on the blue wall, 
the pattern is reversed, gold on blue. Above the breastwork on 
the dado the eye is again found also reversed — that is, gold on blue, 
as hitherto blue on gold. Blue peacocks on the gold window- 
shutters and gold peacocks on the blue wallat one end of the 
room will give an idea of the gorgeous beauty with which the 
design is completed. The whole work, which includes the portrait 
of a lady in Japanese dress in a frame over the fireplace, has been 
executed by the artist's own hand. At a certain height above the 
dado are shelves carried, and divided by a slight wooden frame- 
work, the whole of which is carved and gilt, forming a series of 
receptacles for the display of choice specimens of china. The 
lights are pendent from the ceiling, and are to take a shape in 
accordance with the forms in the decoration. This sumptuous 
dining-room has already acquired a certain reputation as the 
" Peacock-Room," much, no doubt, to the personal gratification of 
its owner, whose peculiar taste would have been more becomingly 
displayed in some well-lighted, sun-capped summer palace on the 
shores of the Bosphorus than in the circumscribed dining-room of 
a commonplace, smoke-enshrouded London mansion. Mr. Whis- 
tler's skill in producing "harmonies " has been seldom better illus- 
trated than in this last ambitious effort of his. The wealthy seem 
disposed to accept this last manifestation of his genius as the 
creation for them of a new fashion, which, like other fashions, will 
have its day, but will be productive of no real good except to bring 
money to the pockets of struggling artists, and perchance to ex- 
emplify the inordinate vanity of a few of the rich men of London. 

Touching these latter it may be mentioned that the last faint 
trace of the one-time greatness of a gentleman whose one public 
virtue consists in his having secured the open space of Leicester 
Square for the people, will be effaced at the motion of the auc- 
tioneer's hammer in April. The collection of modern paintings 
formed by Mr. Albert Grant for the decoration of Kensington 
House, comprising perhaps the largest number of masterpieces of 
the English school ever offered for sale, will be disposed of in 
London during the present season. It will be curious to note the 
prices obtained, as affording a fair standard of the present value of 
works by living English artists. Scarcely a single painter on the 
Academy roll will be left unrepresented, and in addition the cata- 
logue will contain the names of such distinguished artists as 
Holman Hunt, W. Miiller, G. Cattermole, Birket Foster, Haghe, 
Lance, and Tissot. Altogether, thirty Royal Academicians and 
nine Associate Academicians, besides other notable artists, will 
help to furnish refreshing evidence to the more cynical of the club 
gossips of London of the delight with which Folly will sometimes 
view the martyrdom of Fame. 

Artists of whatever degree and repute are at present actively 
engaged in finishing the work they have in hand for the Academy. 
Besides the important landscape by Millais for which I bespoke 
attention in my last, this distinguished artist will contribute to the 
Burlington House exhibition a very striking portrait of the colonel 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, whose picturesque Tudor uniform is 
well known to visitors to the Tower of London. The subject of 
the picture, and the display of brilliant colour which it will neces- 
sarily comprise, will afford ample scope for the representation of 
those splendid gifts of drawing and original design of which Mr. 
Millais is happily the possessor. Mr. Leighton will contribute not 
only two very charming illustrations of his skill in depicting Eastern 
life, but will be represented, we believe, for the first time in the 
Sculpture-Gallery, a remarkable piece of evidence of the active 
and fruitful qualities of his genius. The subject of this composi- 
tion, which is now being cast in bronze, is 'The Athlete with the 
Serpent.' The opinion of competent judges as to its excellence 
is awaited with considerable curiosity. Mr. Marks, whose admira- 
ble Hogarthian qualities as an artist must have been recognised 
and admired by all who attentively considered his contributions 
to the Philadelphia Exhibition, will send to the Academy a piece 
of quasi-historic genre in the shape of a picture illustrative of 
an interview between a usurer of Charles I.'s reign and a gal- 
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lant of that period. Saving fashion of dress, and peculiarity of 
accessory, little difference will be discovered, we ween, betwixt 
the incidents of such a meeting in the present and those which 
marked the borrowing of money for dissipation in the past. 
Spiders are spiders all the world over, and the naughty giddiness 
of the gaudy fly is as much present in this life of to-day as in the 
time when bright satin and point-lace took the place of sombre 
broadcloth and linen, and cavaliers loved their ounce of artificial 
wit better than an honest pound of sound sense. ' The Spider 
and the Fly ' is the appropriate title of this picture by Mr. Marks, 
which will be his sole contribution. Mr. Onless, the recently- 
created associate of the Academy, a painter whose power of por- 
traiture is as strong as that of any living English artist, intends 
sending a portrait of the Recorder of London, a gentleman whose 
genial face and dignified bearing must be familiar to many resi- 
dents of Washington and New York. Mr. Russell Gurney could 
not have selected a worthier artist to perforin a more meritorious 
or gratifying duty than in painting for posterity the faithful and 
powerful representation of an upright and learned minister of 
justice. Mr. J. C. Hook, as usual, contributes his characteristic 
and charming illustrations of sea-life, and equally as a matter of 
course he selects the sunny, picturesque beaches of South Devon 
as the foreground of his two most prominent pictures. In the one 
an incident of the fisher-life of the coast is represented ; in the 
other we have a lad engaged in the nefarious pastime of trapping 
sea-gulls by means of bait, hook, and line. A third contribution 
from Mr. Hook's studio is a landscape, like all his landscapes, of 
considerable originality of treatment and artistic excellence, show- 
ing woodland, meadow, and water, beneath the genial, comely 
influence of an autumnal sky. Mr. Ward and his accomplished 
wife seek as heretofore in the pages of history for subjects for 
their pictures of the year. An incident in the domestic life of 
Napoleon I. suggests opportunity for the exercise of the peculiar 
talents of the one ; a pleasing reminiscence of the childhood of the 
Princess Charlotte, a lady whose personal virtues gilded the profli- 
gate period of the Regency, furnishes scope for the deft use of the 
pencil of the other. Mr. Long, whose clever pictures of the ' Pool 
of Bethesda ' last year, and of the ' Babylonian Marriage-Market ' 



in the year previous, caused some excitement among Art-connois- 
seurs, selects a page from Herodotus once again as his Academy 
subject. This picture, which has occupied the talents and atten- 
tion of the artist for two years, promises to be one of the prominent 
features of the May exhibition. It represents an ancient Egyptian 
festival, and contains a multitude of figures, painted with marvellous 
attention to anatomical detail in the figure-drawings, and with 
equal care and studious reflection in respect to the details of cos- 
tume, architecture, and decoration. Mr. Leslie, whose delightful 
pieces of domestic genre never fail to prove great centres of attrac- 
tion in the Burlington Galleries, will exhibit this year three pretty 
specimens of young ladies of the Pamela period gathering cowslips 
for cowslip-wine. A commonplace subject enough in all truth, says 
the cynic ; but from the easel of Mr. Leslie it will come forth with 
a halo of poetry about it, and invested with a charm of composi- 
tion and colour which will, as we suggest, make this picture one 
of the points of attraction for the gay crowd which loves to flirt 
with beauty, whether in the flesh or on canvas, in the rooms of the 
Academy. 

The first of May, it is definitely settled, will witness the opening 
of the Grosvenor Gallery, of which notice has been already taken, 
which will share with the Royal Academy the attention, criticism, 
and, it may be added, abuse of the world of Art for the season. It 
is too much to believe that an honest attempt to promote a love for 
high Art will be allowed to pass by without ungenerous onslaught 
of some kind, and we shall have by-and-by plenty of unfavourable 
criticism of the speculative philanthropy of the generous Sir Coutts 
Lindsay (who, by-the-way, is an artist himself, and one of no mean 
order of merit) and of his ardent supporters. 

The annual report of the Director of the National Gallery, just 
published, discovers the fact that the Government has expended 
during the past year $30,000 in the purchase of four pictures of the 
Italian school, by Giambattista Moroni, and one portrait by the 
painter Alexandra Bonvicino. Two important Art-exhibitions 
have opened in London for the present season, the Exhibitions 
of the Society of Lady Artists and of the Society of British 
Artists. 

Charles E. Pascoe. 



THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 




HE visitor to the fifty-second annual exhibition of 
the National Academy of Design will be almost 
instantaneously impressed with the novelty and 
fresh character of the collection. A year ago there 
was a general complaint of the monotony of the 
pictures, of the tiresome repetitions of familiar 
subjects, of the great lack of invention and im- 
agination evinced by our painters generally. This season it is as 
if some magician's wand had been waved over the scene, causing 
a sudden transformation of monotony into variety, of conventional 
caution into audacious daring. It is, of course, true that the 
suddenness of the change is altogether on the surface. A power- 
ful Art-feeling has been for years stirring among the younger gene- 
ration of painters ; we have been sending out students by the score 
to Paris and to Munich ; and hence it is logically no wonder that 
we have now some fruits of this movement. And then the much- 
abused hanging committee would seem to have something to do 
with the result, as it impresses the Academy visitor. They have 
given the pictures from the young men abroad, and from new 
names here, a most generous hospitality, placing them in favour- 
able positions, giving them a prominence that stamps the exhibi- 
tion with a fresh and unfamiliar air. In doing this, some injustice 
has been done to old public favourites, but these painters have too 
strong a hold upon public liking to fear (he rivalry of new-comers. 
The exhibition is for the reasons given much more entertaining 
than former ones, even if not much better. No season has seen 
worse pictures than some of those this year hung conspicuously on 
the line ; but no season has seen so many stimulating canvases, so 
much of earnest promise, such evidence of original and imaginative 
thought. 



Some of the paintings, indeed, just miss being really great. 
Take Duveneck's 'Turkish Page' (No. 431), for instance — a pic- 
ture of a lad seated on the floor, a rug over his limbs, from which 
his feet project ; his body above the waist nude ; a heavy rug sus- 
pended, against which his head and shoulders are drawn ; in one 
hand a vessel containing fruit, upon which a cockatoo is feeding ; a 
bronze jug and basin by way of accessories. The strength and 
character of the painting are notable ; the drawing and painting of 
the boy's limbs, the admirable texture of the bronze vessels, the 
truth of all the accessories, the numerous perfect little pictures 
within the picture, are all very striking, and win the beholder's 
admiration. And yet the eye is fretted with the harshness of the 
ensemble, and is worried because details are not rightly subordinated 
to one harmonious whole ; while the spectator fairly sickens over 
the excessive realistic attenuation of the boy's figure. Assuredly 
no Art-purpose is served by this portrait of a skeleton lad ; nor is 
it clear that any other purpose is served by it. It is a painting that 
would have placed the painter on a very high plane had he but 
consented to believe that harshness is not a necessary element of 
strength, and that realism may be pushed to a repulsive extreme. 

There are no better painted nor more charming pictures in the 
collection than numerous portraits of young women. Several of 
these are by Mr. Porter, of Boston (Nos. 425, 434, 447)- They 
are excellent in drawing, exquisite in colouring, and full of seduc- 
tive charm. There is a portrait of a three-quarter length by Mr. 
Lauire (456) that is simply admirable— admirable in execution, 
in the rich simplicity of the dress, in the fresh loveliness of the 
face, in the union of boldness and strength with gentleness and 
delicacy. Mr. Page sends a three-quarter length unfinished por- 
trait of a lady (437), that has a peculiar quality — it is like a mystic 



